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PREFACE 


In 1982, the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
began its socio-economic impact monitoring program in connection 
with the Norman Wells Oilfield Expansion and Pipeline Project. This 
program, carried out under the direction of Professor R.M. Bone of 
the University of Saskatchewan, is, we believe, the first of its 
kind. Focussing on four Mackenzie Valley communities in the 
vicinity of the Norman Wells Project, this study was specially 
designed to allow monitoring of selected social and economic impacts 
through field surveys done before, during and after construction. 
The objective of the first field program, carried out in 1982, was 
acquisition of the baseline data, while the 1983 and 1984 field 
surveys captured the situation during the active construction 

phase. The 1985 fieldwork, done for the first time in all four of 
the survey communities by native organizations, provided the picture 
for the immediate post-construction period. 


Various aspects of the 1982-84 portion of the project were analysed 
in the 1984 series of reports. This series discusses certain 
perspectives from the 1985 work, and, as well, deals with changes in 
selected factors between 1982 and 1985. In a subsequent, and final, 
series subjects dealt with will include the overall impacts of the 
Norman Wells Project and a discussion of the monitoring of 
socio-economic impacts in Canada. 


R.D. Glass 

Director General 

Constitutional Development and 
Strategic Planning Branch 
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BACKGROUND TO THE NORMAN WELLS SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
IMPACT MONITORING PROGRAM 


In mid-1979, Esso Resources Canada Ltd. and Interprovincial Pipeline Ltd. 
initiated discussions with the federal government concerning a major 
resource development project in the Mackenzie Valley in the Northwest 
Téerritomles.  Ihis project, the Norman Wells Oilfield Expansion and 
Pipeline Project, was designed to increase production of oil at Norman 
Wells and carry this increas~i production through a small diameter 
pipeline from Norman Wells to Zama, Alberta to connect with the national 
oil pipeline system. The proposed project was brought to the attention 
of people in the Mackenzie Valley communities through community 
information meetings arranged by the companies and designed to inform 
local residents and businessmen of the potential job and contract 
opportunities associated with project construction. 


During 1980, public hearings were held in northern communities by both 
the Federal Environmental Assessment and Review Office and by the 
National Energy Board. These public hearings provided a forum for 
individuals, native organizations, village councils, government agencies, 
companies and special interest groups to present their views on the 
proposed project and the implications of such development for the North 
and native peoples. The question of involvement of northern residents 
and businesses in the Norman Wells Project was of major concern during 
the public hearings, and both the federal and territorial governments 
indicated that the degree of northern participation in the project would 
be a key factor in their consideration of whether to approve or reject 
the Norman Wells Project. On July 30, 1981, the federal govermnent 
announced its approval, subject to a two-year delay in the commencement 
of construction to allow government, the companies and northerners time 
to prepare for their participation in this project. 


In early 1982, the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
recognized the need to monitor the impacts of the project on the four 
communities located along the pipeline route. These communities, Norman 
Wells, Fort Norman, Wrigley and Fort Simpson, were regarded as the ones 
most likely to receive the bulk of the socio-economic impacts caused by 
the construction of the Norman Wells Project. All of the socio-economic 
impacts had potentially positive and negative effects on the communities 
and local people, and the monitoring program was intended to capture 
these and evaluate them against the background of pre-construction 
baseline data on selected indicators. 


Carried out by the Department of Geography of the University’ of 
Saskatchewan under the direction of Dr. Robert M. Bone, the monitoring 
program consisted of gathering data from local residents on their 
household and business’ characteristics over the course of the 
construction phase. The framework for this work consisted of three 
parts: (1) pre-construction phase; (2) construction phase; and (3) a 
post-construction phase. The field work and data preparation took place 
from 1982 to 1986. A series of reports based on the data may be obtained 
from the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/31/76111/654962 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF COUNTRY FOOD TO NATIVE PEOPLES 


The harvesting of renewable resources is extremely important 
to native peoples. According to the former Minister of Renewable 
Resources for the Government of the Northwest Territories, Nellie 
Bou ghicyeaewtnis Chaditionalactivity to ". 3. at the base of the 


economy for local people” (Delancey, p. I1). 


A key indicator of renewable resources harvesting by natives 
is their heavy consumption of country food. One measure of this 
ComsumotlOm is) the ~percemtage of country food in the diet of 
household members. In this report, the evidence from community 
surveys indicates that native households tend to have a much 
higher percentage of country food iNoscneinw= scl ers. than ).ac 
non-native households. At the same time, there is a wide 
Va@racijGm th che use of “COoUntry ~ food ins they diet. or “native 
households. The 1982 survey results indicate the existence of 
Ssucihmowmaonge in the percentege of country -foods:iin jnative odiets. 
limis range of use shows that most native households use 
approximately equal amounts of country and store foods but that 
there are some families who either use very little country food 


in senieirediet or use it: aimost exclusively. 


There are several reasons for the popularity of country food 


with Dene, Inuit and Metis families. These reasons include: 


1. harvesting country food by natives is a traditional! 
activity with powerful cultural connotations; 


2«-a- preference for wild game,-and fish» by sanetives, over 
similar store products; 


3. the satisfaction and sense of independence derived 
from being in command of a useful enterprise; 


4. the Nigh cost of Fish, meat ands poultry. orodtecs in 
the local stores coupled with low incomes for the 
average native family; 


5. the practice or living off the land when trace inameon 
residing at a Jbush can; 


6. che ‘central role of country food im thnevoraecurcesen 
sharing 3 ena 


7. the pleasure and prestige of hunting big game/mammals. 


The close relationship of native peoples in the Mackenzie 
Valley to the land has always been a basic element of Dene 


GtiEcune. Even after several decades of village living, the 
harvesting of country Paced by Dene and Metis families in the four 
study communities remains the most enduring link to the land = and 
country food continues to be heavily used by most of these Dene 


and Metis families. 


Concerns expressed in the Norman Wells. hearings about the 
potentially disruptive effects of the Norman Wells Project upon 
traditional activities implied that the harvesting of country 
Food might deciine. An expression of these kinds of concerns was 
contained in the statement of Indian Chiefs from communities in 
the Mackenzie Valley to the National Energy Board hearing that: 


eae the land had to be protected since it was ‘their 
bank’ and: ensured» their <survival" CNEB.o p. ehls)- 


The Chiefs based their concerns on the assumption that the 
Norman YWET 1s? rProjectewourd’ (1) "Fnavelve> adult mative mates” inthe 
GOnmS UGUet lOnmewor Kee Pe CheEebyreredtcing?s-tneertime: s<avariabdle’-for 
hunting and making the family more dependent on store food; (2) 
providingeadult natives with=relatively high paytng =construction 
jobs, woereby i ncreasingY theirs Tncomes Randitne 1 necapac’ tymtonbuy 
Storeeroodsnand™ (3) exposingnnative- workers’ tossouthern:Afood~ "at 


work camps, thereby changing their food preferences. 


Given these concerns, the central issue in this report is, 
"did the percentage of country food imnmutchne TeaTetsaForstnative 
households change during the construction of the Norman Wells 


Project?" 


2. COUNTRY FOOO: DEFINITION AND OISCUSSION 


Byecdet lat 1OM,y ' COUNtEY rood srobtained " tromsetheemnorthern 


wilderness by people who either eat it or share it with others. 


In conventional Re RY <a she py country food DEOGUC TION is = 
non-commercial activity even though many writers have 
demonstrated its economic importance to native families in terms 
Of a substitute for equivalent store food (Berger, 1977 and 1985, 
Beveridge and Schindelka, Hamelin, Hobart, and Usher, 1978 and 
1B 5:).. ReCotG lier Demoeh (| 9774. f.. Sil). sthis -Ood harvest is 
Dbacead heavily uoon big game (56%). followed by fish (27%), fur 
bemimooaniwmals (8%) and birds (5%). Since the nutritional value 


of these northern foods is considered to be high, their value to 


the physical well-being of native peoples is recognized (Schaefer 
and) others, ot 965s Piwes)« Equally), importants. Ghesi very aactamor 
huntina and sharing of country food represents a powerful "social 
bonding” “unique. to. native.~peopies-. IA trtssaways” tone “of; febeir 
CuULtUnRal traditions is maintained which LA tuGgpAg,supportsathe 
not.ion.of..a continu ity. of .an:s,autonemousswaysorr itfeseGer “Rakive 


peoples (Aschs.t0S4. mom ala). 


Im “the “not too "distant past. wild game providee=nct oni yv 
food.but alse clothing. :equipnmenss shelter and tools for «the 
land-based Metis and Dene. Today, these items can be purchased 


from local stores while nousing can be rented in settlements from 


the NwT Housing Corporation : Even though many store focds are 
extensively used DY native’ famiries,s cotUntry toca, "stir remains 
an imoortanc Ssourese” Of "MESt™ anc “isin: Some measure of its 
central role in the dret of mative nertherners tS SOrovyracd? toy 


Berger in the 1970s and by Usher in the early 1980s (Berger, pp. 


14-34 and Usher, 1985, po. 5-6). These studies suggest. Cnacumoce. 
of the meat “and “virtually: all of the Fish consumed by mative 
Families comes from domestic production. 

Since the sedentarization of native peoples, new ways of 
harvesting country food have emerged. Tnese adaptations take 
advantage of new technology, ranging from snowmobiles and 
aircraft to freezers. In all cases, these imnovaetions mean Jess 


time is spent on the land to secure the necessary food supplies 


for the urban’ netive) residents. 


Both the'te federal and» territorial governments recognize the 
WMpOrtancexof CcCOountryefood! topmnative ‘peopiesimand, they>.provwide 
Yana ouse suppor teaprograms, including subsidies’ for- thes purchase of 
a snowmobile DYRVa7G ALUN el Drapperey ther ebaid ding! Sorta community 
freezers i and? «ther organi Zingsv orm 'cariboue- hunts’ by- bands. The 
territorial government’s outpost camp program is another example 
of public support for native use of the land and the harvesting 
ery couptryveafood. The GNWT community harvesters assistance 
program provides funds to native communities to assist local 
resource harvesters. Jhis program includes funding for outpost 


camps, community caribou hunts and trapper’s assistance. 


The actual narvesting system falls into four categories: 
1. families living at bush camps; near their settlement 
or at outpost camps; 


2. huntinga/fishing trips to specific areas or lakes for a 
short period of time by a small! group of adult males; 


3. trapping by one or more males for several weeks or 
Longer; or 


4. organized caribou hunts by bands. 


In all harvesting systems, there is also the sharing of this 
WihaGes food mwith.ef mihends -sands,~nelatives. In this way, the 
Gistmibutien ef beavesn caribou... fish, moose, and-other -ityrees ! iof 


COUNLEY food spreads through the Dene/Metis communities. 


Sometimes this sharing involves . ate-forms” of exchanges swith tre 
Hunter. The exchange could involve gas for his snowmobile, 


ecredit.at. ther stores for orubssteke? onus imple sacashs 


Two country food harvesting/sharing systems are examined in 
more detail. These systems are seasonal bush camps- and 


institutional ized caribou hunting. 


About six Fort Norman families follow the practice of moving 
CO4+ nae eabusA oe at Willow Lake each spring to trap beaver and 
muskrat. These "on-the-land" families rely heavily on country 
Food while at the bush camp. When these families return to Fort 
Norman, they also bring a variety of wild game for their friends 


and relatives. This practice of a spring hunt at Willow Lake was 


observed during the !1984 survey at Fort Norman and its long 
Gradireson is well documented by Janes (1983). Such an annual 
movement is common to other native communities, PnHetuGIng. Foe 


Simpson and Wrigley. 


A new approach to country food harvesting is community 
organized hunts. Sponsored by both-othevoGNwt?’ and' the federal 
government, native communities in the Mackenzie Valley have 
organized hunting parties for barren ground caribou. The purpose 
of these hunts is to obtain sufficient game to feed band members 
Living in "the ecommurl res This approach has proven popular with 


the bands at Fort Simpson and Wrigley. Here, each band or loca! 


Hunters and Trappers Assoctation.undertakes.-an -organized hunt. 
Miethe | eecaseeofp,Fortrtsimpson, theeal located, caribou,Aunting-area 
is near Gordon Lake which is northeast of Yellowknife. Because 
Gordoneeltake ris) -accessibil.e by road-in* the winter. the’ butchered 
Gaia! GoOUsar & ‘transported “by “truck-to fort Simpson. THis game is 
epee in community freezers”) and is dispersed by the band to 


local residents throughout the year. 


The emergence of organized hunts and the resulting sharing 
of caribou by al] members of the band represents’ the 
institutionalization of the share ethic of the extended family. 
ihismaigcdaptatiton) sensures © that.-a.*major <form. (of scountry food, 
Ca mOour a siiharvestecdiby the £Venerend *shareduby <a} Denes members 


of the community. 


3. THE COUNTRY FOOD QUESTION IN THE HOUSEHOLD QUESTIONNAIRE 


The responses to one question in the household questionnaire 
Provide the datarons country food consumption, fan sche three 
household surveys (1982,. 1984 and 1985), the question, "How much 
Oo, your houUsehota Ffoodsiis country. food! wasiaesked. .dhe identical! 
Question and the seven response categories as asked in the 


household questionnaires are reproduced in appendix A. 


The response rate to this question was excellent. During 
the two surveys which involved all four centers, the percentage 


of participating households which answered the question on 


CountryMsiood 4wasng2 IRAN uhbIOBS]cands2FsShehn Shes oe 


The responses were recorded into seven "user" categories. 
For example, the user category "none or almost none" means that 


the respondent indicated that they ate either no wild meat, fish, 


binds. or sbernr ies, overmeuthe <pastuik2 -nonthns -oniverymbutt te ssdentwite 
food “«overyethe last b:2> PMOREHS:. This. descriptive label was 
Quantified as a percentage of the total food consumed. lacy ehins 


user category, the actual percentages of country food in the diet 
of: nouseho).d, members) iisiy'O {tO STitkameAn )) fist) rofiicthemtsevenwruser 
groups, their descriptive labels and percentages of country food 
estimated by the head of the household to have been consumed by 
members ..of that household .oversthe slast gl Z.months: 1s provided ain 


the list below. 


User Group Labe| Percentage 
lee none or almost (Omi ae.) 
Pas very little C6? 257) 
oie some Ghe> 03 97.) 
4. about half (40 - 60%) 
Bye quite a lot CONG “f5i78) 
Or most (Whee — %247,) 
Wes aii or) neamise aus (250 = HOOT 


4. THE OVERALL PATTERN OF RESPONSES 


Inedune: 19825 thesrfiirst survey of al heresidents Grmgthe “four 


communities took place. The overall response from 318 hneads of 


households indicated that Ome rehnememnavomity. of «the .aresidents 


Coa So Pps COUNT EYE OCO SCOMmpr Ises rani mportanterole vin their eating 
Senawionr, i.e.. fthosedusing et least) 407% country food ia “thie:t +r 


meals. 


While the percentage of responses by each of the seven user 


groups is indicated in Tables 1 to 6, a@ series of graphs presents 
a simplified version of the same data. The graphs display only 
three user groups: "low", *meaq hum Meanad We"' highs These three 


groups represent a combination of the original seven categories 
shown in the tables. The attraction of the graphically presented 
Gas lome Gl). Case “OF Sinterpreting the. broad shifts in food 
consumption and (2) eliminates minor response variations from 


eleva Sere) 1s i=ts) 


The three new classes of country food consumers are defined 
Som Ow esCOnsumMei sot COUNtLEYwtooGd cating 15% “one less .country 
EoOOG. in their diets; 2medium' consumers, of country food being the 
GEoupe on. ico COZ; <ncde bh ioh ecOmsumeciEscecoms 1 Stimg of those eating 
OveG Mmo0% COUNTY) Foods n., cel machetes. Amisting.of theron iginal 


seven user groups and the three new ones is shown below. 
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User Class User Group Percentage 
none or almost GO3a53 7) 
Low very little (6e>= OS) 
some (16 - 39%) 
Medium about half (40 =" 607.) 
quite a lot (Gl “S8757%) 
most (76 - 94%) 
High all or nearly all G35 = 1 R007) 
These three consumer classes are illustrated in Figure 1. 


Figure 1 


x High 
17.7% 
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In 1982, responses from al! the households inpe the Mistudy -area 
Pevearted thate.the. “low™ consumers. formed-:4725% of -.4al1° households: 


the’ “"medium™ ‘consumers 34.87: and the "high" consumers 17.7%. 


Three years later, the responses from the surveyed residents 


of the four communities indicated that the percentage of "low" 
users had declined to 41.7% while "medium" users had risen to 
40.67% The percentage of "“high" consumers of country food 


remained constant over the three year period at 27.7% (Figure 2). 
The generally "upward" shift in country food usage from during 
the construction period of the Norman Wells Project can be 


observed in Figure 2. 


Figure 2 
Country Food In Diet, 1982 and 1985 


Percentage 


b2 


A more detailed statistical account of these changes which 
took. place; from, 1O82r COn1,985> is presentediusinh” labs evgi-a bine weet s 
table, the percentage of households falling into each country 


Food wser Group 1seindicaced. 


TAGLE | 
HOUSEHOLDS BY CONSUMPTION OF COUNTRY FOOD, 1982/85 


User Group Percent 1982 Percent 1985 Difference 
(%) Cm = 79371 Bt) (Hiri=P" 4239 Ch) 

Ogeripe 5 Zo Zuo So Gtr 

6= 05 LOSS 19.9 Oe 
6.45529 ZOOS 2o7'6 3°93 
40 - 60 iat la 0) Flag te 
6lrea 75 8.8 9.5 0 .F 
76 - 94 emi) ede) - 4,1 
95 100 Fad 6) 534 gad 
TOTAL BOE LOGO 
Changes by each user group are recorded in the last ‘covumn 
entitled "difference". These differences provide two types of 


intonrmat Ons 
1. the percentage of change by each user group from 1982 
to- 19853; sane 
2. the size of change between user groups reveals the 
magnitude oF shift. 
An example of such a shift is seen in Table ! where the’ smallest 
user group of country) Tood hasmscen a -ceewwme im its size from 
2387 1M 1982 to 21287 sia eos. This Toss off 6.72%. of “tes? relative 
size has been redistributed into the other user groups, al! of 


whiten use more couUmerv foot tir soheuia wore. By scanning the 


oie ar cige” | VeCarumn: litre can’ ~“Deenrsecenvthat the sthree sad facent 
eee es icy coscoiw Srzetequar’ toetheaesdeereasoarnathe ceftitest 
ese, taorourr: Tris snittc ing Pepresentsan tncrease cin the” use iof 
Counuryest cod’ by thoseausertgroups: The reader should also note 
Zoe eye aearmeiupetne “churrermence co] Ommiethe tres ultima nsumewi Wy! 


always be zero. 


4.1 Analysis of Country Food by Households 


The aggregated responses from al] households moun el LF oir 
studied communities are found in Oo iTab verre! In analyzing the 
difference column of Table 1, the principal changes from 1982 to 
1985 occurred at the two-"ends", namely with households having a 
very low consumption of country food and those having a4 very high 
COnsumMmo con. The largest change in eating habits saw a 
substantial decrease (-6.27) In the percentage of households 
DeTomgrma . co- the group having “mone or virtualivrnone”’ in their 
diets. Presumably, these households shifted from a low user 
group tov’a higher one. While there was some movement between the 
three highest user groups, there was no net change from BwS2) tC 
1985. These findings indicate a general upward shift in the 
percemtage of country food, in the diet of ald—residents-. residing 


in the four communities and they are confirmed in Figure 2. 


Since the populations of each community differ in a number 


of ways, changes in consumption patterns are examined by 


commun ity, .endse by. Lbnatimve: -hnouseholdssyrto <confainmonwmesectettris 
ored imbaryY tonci ma. In) thd si way.e aio Morel. e oreclise! . analiysi sam or 
shifts..tine eatainge habitsiof. res,identsia nm thei rfounycommugy Giessmay 


be detected. 


§. GOUNTRY FOOBR CONSUMPTION BY COMMUNITIES 


The four communities reveal strilikiumaq! y: eect Ff erent wiooeace. y 
food consumption patterns. Norman Wells residents use the least 
amount, of country food ins their diets followed by Fort “Stimoeson, 
Fort Norman and ~wWwrigley. A graphic display of this genera! 


pattern of country food consumption is illustrated in Figdeere, 


| Country Food in Diet by Communities, 1985 
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While the explanation for community variations is related to 
socio-economic characteristics of the residents of each center, 
the dominant fAaGCLOT is @2 cultural/demographic one - native 
families tend to eat much more wild game and fish than do 
Regence hve rani lies. Therefore, the higher the percentage of 
native peoples in a community, the greater should be the use of 
Eoumtry rood in the diet of all “the residents. This statement is 
supported by population figures which reveal that Norman Wells 
has the smallest percentage of native peoples (under 20%) while 
Fort Simpson has about 70% native, Fort Norman about 90% and 
Wrigley 95%. The native/non-native difference in use of country 
food is even visible at Norman Wells where most of the native 


peoples are involved in the wage economy (see Figure 4). 


Figure 4 
Country Food In Diet At Norman Wells, 1985 
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5.1 Norman Wel)s 


Norman Wells is a southern style community. Lts.. Population 
of nearly 700 consists mainly of non-natives, many of whom have 
only recently arrived in the Northwest Territories. Its native 
population consists mainly of Metis, most of whom are involved in 


the local wage economy. 


During the construction phase of the Norman Wells Project, 
the population of Norman Wells grew rapidly and its 
infrastructure expanded. The life=style of this. 01! town 1s more 
similar to regional centers such as Inuvik and Hay River than to 


Wrigley, Fort Norman orlveven_ Fort Simpson. 


There are three key differences between Norman Wells and the 
other three centers timerterms’ Lofinrterms ofvaeccessibility ta 
store foods. .Jhe main difference 1s a cultura! —one. pave 
peoples tend to be very heavy users of country foods while 
non-native peoples do not use much country food in their meals. 
Of the four communities, Norman Wells has the highest proportion 
of noh-native peoples at over 80%; The «second. ditference, i> 
based on the much higher household incomes at Norman Wells which 
allows its residents to spend more money on food purchases and on 
eating in restaurants (Bone... peweto-17)eeeome Chi Poste ee nence 
has to do with the high ratio of restaurants/fast food outlets to 


the sizes of, wane -_popwlaetion:. At Norman wells, with three 
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restaurants and one fast food place as well as several camp 
Cafeterias, “people tend to’ eat out a great deal. Another 
difference is that few people are harvesting country food at 
Norman Wells and therefore access to wild game is much more 


limited than in the other centers. 


The degree to which country food is being harvested can be 
approximated by the percentage of people in the community who 
hold general hunting licenses which entitles holders to trap 
fur-bearing animals and to hunt game birds and animals. her Our, 
1985 survey data, the percentage of households with someone 
having a General Hunting License showed that Norman Wells at 18%, 
fort Norman at 707;e Wrigley at 87% and Fort: Simpson’’547. imese 
figures correspond well with the GNWT records on the number of 
General Hunting Licenses by community (Brown, p. 11). Since a 
General Hunting License indicates that a person and the members 
of his/her household can legally hunt, Be is likely a good 


ima _Lecacton sor cOotintrmy food narvesting. 


A measure of the relatively small use of country food in the 
diet by Norman Wells residents is revealed in Figure 3 and in 
Table 2. In Figure 3, Norman Wells has the largest proportion of 
mousenords. fal hing into ther low’ user ‘group’ of “country food “and 


its has the smallest proportion of households in the "high" user 


group. 
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TABLE 2 


COUNTRY FOOD CONSUMPTION, NORMAN WELLS, 1982 AND 1985 


User Group P9s2 oss Difference 
(n = 74) Cry Sarr 4a a5 
O y= and Asc2 A204 — HS 
Gare 2126 lwaeA = -4ee{ 
LO were 9 gh ate Gilee 5 = SOR9! 
40 = 60 Siet el ads: Se, 
6 le] 4/5 aT | PAA =-"0.6 
(62°—"94 Bol 2.c Oe 
95 -100 OO 2‘Al ae 
Total 100.0 Loe. 


5.1.1 Analysis of Country Food at Norman wells, 1982 and 


1985 

The consumption of country food has increased at Norman 
Wells. This finding is surprising considering the strong) imosct 
of the construction work on the community. The explanation lies 


ine Chew Face that -ammuch larger number of native families 
participated im the 1985 survey than “im “the @)eS2e7ome 7 (6 
households to 33). A comparison of the two oreups. pepatvernee or 
Food consumption confirms this explanation. For instance, those 
housenolds consuming ely Aca Mal s less country food consist OF 
one-third native households and two-thirds non-native households. 
This pattern of country food consumption by native and non-native 
households is more fully demonstrated in Figure 4. This figure 
clearly shows the heavier use of country food by native familes 


than non-native ones at Norman Wells. Therefore, the increase in 
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country food consumption is not related to the Norman Wells 
Provect Wibwt mbore the increased proportion of native peoples 


participating in the 1985 survey. 


At Norman Wells, few native adults are heavily involved in 
hunt momwor, trapping. For example, the GNWT figures reveal that 
for 1982/83 and 1983/84, there were no active trappers recorded 
at Norman Wells (Brown, p. 19). For this reason, it is assumed 
that much of their food supply comes from friends and relatives 
in nearby communities, particularly Fort Norman. Since Norman 
Wells is a regional center, travel by residents of surrounding 
communities to Norman Wells is common and this travel provides an 
opportunity to either share or exchange meat and fish. Several 
such sharing/exchanging events were observed taking place at 
Norman Wells between natives in the wage economy and 


Ffriends/relatives following a more traditional life style. 


§.2 Fort Norman 


Fort Norman is a smal! native community. With a population 
of approximately 300, local residents can purchase store _ food 
Sa yYosete the-Bay., Thererare’ no-netai lestores? onrarestaurnantssand 
the Great Bear Lodge only serves meals to its customers. herd 
Norman is only a short distance from Norman Wells and many people 


do their non-food shopping at the Wells. 
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The construction of the Norman Wells pipeline provided new 


economic opportunties rons local businessmen and workers. 
Describing Fort Norman’s economy in 1981, Resources Management 
Consultants indicated that the most important activities were 


hunt ingyh fishingsends trappings (Ps) Sar: Tiss } reporbwugeess on “to 
state that 27 natives were employed. During the course of the 
pipeline construction, these numbers more than doubled (Bates, 
L9B4g “2p. 11) and personal incomes rose sharply (Bone, 1984, p. 
love While these construction jobs disappeared after the 
pipeline was completed in the spring of 1985, the short-term 
increase in personal incomes allowed purchases of a variety of 
goods and equipment. This change in purchasing patterns seems to 
have extended to store foods, thereby either lessening the need 


for country food or increasing the variety of foods consumed. 


TABLE 3 


COUNTRY FOOD CONSUMPTION AT FORT NORMAN, 1982 ANO 1985 


User Group rSB2 1985 Difference 
(ree A260 (nie =. 60) 
i rete rO.9 5. o e 5.0 
6-475 Fong 6.7 425 
or" 39 ty, 4 20.0 26°56 
40 -~60 aT? 4520 ile Ps 
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76° - 94 243 / al = 20. O 
95 =100 hls 7.0 =) Be 2 
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5.2.1 Analysis of Country Food at Fort Norman, !982 and 1985 


ae  rore™ Normans tne =cConmsumpelon Or COuUnery tTooa=i1s mucn 
higher than that’ for’ Norman Werll’s>” “The native populatfron”at Fort 
Norman formed 90% of all surveyed households in 1982 and 87% in 
P2685. Therefore, the figures in Table 3 are dominated by native 


households. 


The major dretaryetcnange fromeviss2 “to  f985 "sees *a 
Sramiirrcant Grop~(nearty 252) 1m-the Use of ‘country "food *by >the 
"heavy" users. At the same time, there has been a minor 
reduction (about 6%) of those households reporting no OF 
virtually no country food in their diets. The major area of gain 
Psscne middte consumer ‘erottip” (+23.3%)." Prom these-findings, it 
appears that there was a drop in country food consumption at Fort 


Norman. 


5.3 Wrigley 


Wrigley is the smallest and most isolated of the four 
communities. le aso snaes*®othe on igqhests*proporenronrvofwnative 
residents. Wrigtey-*is*Veonsidered’*ay “traditronal“e"eommuni ty, 
meaning that the trapping/hunting life style is commonly 


practised. 


Country food consumption is highest at Wrigley. TRIS’ Ssmat | 


we 


tracdit tonal community has a Co-Op store which carries a limited 
stock, of food SlLurrs. The small size of the retail food store in 
Wrigley is partly a reflection of the limited number of customers 


in the settlement and partly a result of the heavy reliance on 


wild game rather than store meat. 


TABLE 4 
COUNTRY FOOD CONSUMPTION AT WRIGLEY, 1982 ANO 19865 


User Group 1982 1985 Difference 
Criteit a is) (Az, 30) 

OAS ""5 Ono P| Ses 
6a- «lS Wiss he. 3,23 =25)73 

16 "39 ito) Lees 330 

40 —~—=7o0 28.6 647 =Z2 1:59 

Gr F75 NBS we 6) 46.7 2 hath 

t& 4294 OG 6.04 687 

95° -100 L453 20.10 yres7, 
Total v0. 0 ECO SO 


5.3.1 Analysis of Country Food at Wrigley, 1982 and 1985 


During the Norman Wells Project, the prevalence of country 


food in Che: “a1vet. ~actuairvty increased in the "heavy" users 
categories and decreased in the "medium" and light" user 
categories (Table 4). This. shtgt..-in. JconsumotGion ipa vce ns 
Indicates an overal! increase in the use of country food by 


residents at wrigley. 


While some residents from Wrigley worked on the pipeline and 


others were employed by subcontractors, this wage employment does 
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mot appear to nave hindered the overall! RarPVeEsSting ) off ecougmtry 
food. Since this work extended over a relatively short period of 
time, it may not have interfered with the securing of game and 
Pac lae Other possibilities are that the more’ acti ve*trappers and 


Un cers Gone mMmued CO Nasvest, Country. food while others opted “for 
wage employment; or that the temporary wage employment generated 
capital which was invested into hunting equipment, thereby 
increasing the DProduEetwvaGty 2Il[oFf “Sthe | Snunters. [neesim tiar 


circumstances, Hobart (pp. 214-216) has found that harvesting of 


game and fur did not decrease when Inuit residents became 
PiVvolved in ~ 1nGustnr ia employment and, in fact, may have 
increased. Certainly the figures in Table 4 indicate an increase 


inmege CPgopertionvyoRecoUnty FOodcmini thei diet YrromiylysSz . to 
e385". The largest increase (approximately 40%) occurred in the 
three heaviest user groups of country food. The general ae hue) 
is that the percentage of country food in the diet of residents 


of Wrigley actually increased from 1982 to 1985. 


5.4 Fort Simpson 


The village of Fort Simpson, the largest community with a 
population of about 1000, is linked to: southern Canada Dy two 
highways, one leading to Yellowknife, Hay River and Edmonton and 
Paemrounier cto Fort. liard and Fort. Nelson. As a regional 
administrative center for the immediate area, Fort Simpson has a 


larce Sup lic “sector “including federal, territorial and’ regional 
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agencies: “Lt -isaliso-the abus inesswoandsehretai bancentegeaner marine 
surrounding settlements. Amoung its commercial Pinmspeapert 
Simpson has two retail food stores, two restaurants and a fast 


LOOd hou Neo. 


With..its).populationsconsisting of sabout :70¢enattve anaes07 
non-native residents, Fort Simpson exhibits more of a balance 
between Dene cultural practices and southern ones than is found 
inthe other three»centers. ‘(For-this reasons octhere. sis fem more 
even distribution of responses per user group of country food use 


than the other three communities (Table 5). 


TABLE 5 
COUNTRY FOOD CONSUMPTION AT FORT SIMPSON, 1982 AND 1985 


User Group F982 1985 Difference 
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Figure 5 
Country Food In Diet, Fort Simpson 1985 : 
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5.4.1 Analysis of Country Food at Fort Simpson, 1982 and 


1985 


Ime =-Gse*ror=rcountry ~food ine @thner®’cret~- of sFort simeson 
residents has increased from 198275 to PISS. SimMmiar= tor’ the 


overall pattern, there are two major shifts in eating behavior: 


1. there is a significant decrease in the percentage of 
those who eat no or virtually no country food 
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2. there is an increase in the percentage of those who 
are the heaviest country food consumers. 
These two shifts are shown in detail in Table 5 and in amore 


Simo ft) CC er OrmaiherwouUnre: oO. 


In Figure’ 5, ‘the’ “Tow” consumer: Group “shows a “declime” over 
the’ ‘construction period white” both Sther medium ) "sande non. 
consumer groups show an increase. TAs: “Fingine indicates ™ =thac 
there was an overall! increase in the percentage of country food 


in the diet of restdents ‘ofr Fort "Simpson during: this time cericas 


In examining the native/non-native composition of the two 
surveyed populations aty Forts imoson,snchenem sea Barongcen 
percentage of native households included in the 1985 survey than 
in the 1982 one, suggesting that part of the increase may be due 
to this. fact. For. this i reasons. 1a icnoss=Cabuilationmuoteecoumeny 
food responses by descent of the head of the household was run. 
The results of this analysis should indicate if the increase in 
COURLREY food.i Ms, lISS.ss due toythestiincresses i put pes PECpOnrc lonsoGg 
native respondents. The results of “this cross-tabulationagare 
shown “im “Piqure "6. In Figure 6, ‘a comparison of mative 
housenolds cConsumpc i onas40r. | COURERY BLEeoocanton 1982 and F365 
indicates the same general shift as shown in Figure 5 for all 
households. The major changes for the native households occurred 
in the "low™ consumer group where there was a decline and in the 


"high" consumer group where there was an increase. The "medium" 


zal 


consumer group was very stable over the four year period (Figure 


6). 


Figure 6 


Country Food In Diet of Natives at Fort Simpson, 1982 and 1985 
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6. NATIVE POPULATION 


For centuries, the Dene have lived 
animals, including caribou and moose 
diet. Fish, fur bearing animals, hares 
important. A few store foods were also 


sugar and tea. 


Legend 


Za 1982 
1985 


Orfo.tne™ land: Big 


game 


made up the bulk of their 


and berries were 


used, 


namely flour, 


also 


lard, 
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The modern style food retail store replaced. the fur. trading 
store about the time native peoples settled into settlements. In 
some cases, the Bay trading post evolved into a northern version 
of a general store by providing a wide variety of food stuffs and 
other goods. In other cases, new stores were opened. Many of 
these stores were either co-operatives or locally owned. The net 
result has been to increase the availability of store foods to 


native consumers. 


In discussions with store managers, all have noted that the 
variety and quantity of food stuffs purchased by native customers 
is increasing. The growing popularity of store foods is thought 
to be related to its regular availability, the ease of preparing 
a meal based on some store foods, the variety of store foods, and 


the influence of greater exposure to southern life styles. 


some northern health officials have expressed concern that 
native customers buy too much confectiioneries and soft scminks and 
not enough fresh fruits and vegetables (Schaefer, Wright, Picard, 
Schurman and Steckle, L985.) .. The Bay has responded to these 
concerns by establishing the Nutrition Upgrading Program in 1978. 
This program provides information to assist residents in native 


communities to choose economical and nutritious foods. 


While thernenismne, doubts sthatbhecountrye foodaé) contintesmto 


occupy an important place in native eating patterns, store foods 


(2) 


are being widely used. For the majority of native households, 
wild game and fish provide the bulk of native food while canned 
BOCs, shack foods, fresnm fruits, bakery” products, frozen meat 
and the basic staples of tea, flour, lard and sugar supplement 
ther, aniectt 


TABLE 6 
COUNTRY FOOD CONSUMPTION BY NATIVE HOUSEHOLDS 


User Group 1982 L935 Difference 
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6.1 Analysis of Country Food By Native Households, 1982 and 


1985 

puniagiathe weonstruct ions .ofe .the.Norman Wells: Project... the 
SRovoOmroneetf countryveFood ine thesdiet of! +natives i. igmhe.efOuUE 
communities has increased. In terms of the three classes of 


users shown in Figure 7, the main shift occurred amoung medium 
Msense Of.) country, foods This group increased its proportion of 
Samcoenoras from 42.1% tm 1982 to 46.2% in, 1985, ea gain of 4.1%. 
The next major change saw a drop in the low user group. Here, 


cme decdsime wase from. 28.9% im-d982i to 26.52%. im 1985, 3 LOS Sun OL 
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Pears He The nigh user group underwent the least change, a modest 
Groep sO hala De The, .net..result of these shifts in.the . three. user 
classes indicates that there was an increase im cCnesdse.or 


country food in the diet of native households from 1982 to 1985. 


Figure 7 
Country Food in Diet of Native Households 
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These findings refute the fear that the Norman wells 


Project, by significantly increasing the wage economy in these 
communities, would result in a decline in traditional harvesting 
and sharing practices. The explanation for the well-being of 


country food harvesting and sharing must include the following 


Bil 


factors: 
Pew the strength orm the native hink to “the land for 
harvesting purposes; 


2. the importance of sharing country food amoung native 
families; 


3. the innovative role of the bands in developing caribou 
nuGes fOhe Cher pUBpose sof distributing, food to its 
members throughout the year; 


4. the link between increased wages and investment into 
hunting equipment and vehicles; 


5. thes impontcencesof PubD!la.caisupportefortbothithe .cardbeu 
hunts and the building of community freezers; 


6. the limiting of pipeline impacts on the communities by 
the creating of work camps outside of the communities; 
and 

T2tacC Me “SHOonc  pertiod ofneime Croughly two to three: months) 
for pipeline construction each year and thus the 


limited effect of these activities upon the three 
native communities. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


In this report, we presented the responses to the question 
on country food use over a four year period and offered an 
interpretation. While this subject of country food is a complex 
one and so very central to native culture, the weight of the 
responses, particularly those from native households, indicates 
the continued heavy use of wild meat, fish and other native foods 


by the residents in the four communities. 


There have been some shifts in the pattern of consumption by 


the seven user groups. Generally, the shift has been for more 


a2 


residents to consume "some" country food rather than very little 
or a great deal. This movement from the low and high ranges to 
middle ones was very prevalent in all four communities. Perhaps 
the residents of these four communities have adopted a new blend 


of country food and store foods? 


The use of country food by residents of the four communities 
showed some variation by community and by native/non-native 
households. For instance, residents of small communities tended 
to make greater use of country food than did residents of larger 
communities. Even! oso”, © the: Sstrongest “and'** most persistent 
relationship was between native households and high consumption 


of country food, indicating that the harvesting of renewable 


resources continues to form a integral part of the native 
economy. THiStRinoing: in itself was not surprising but the 
cont rnaued high level of .comsumpt ronethrougnout stne construction 


period is an important one, suggesting that this aspect of native 
society is sufficiently viable to withstand the pressures of a 
wage economy generated by Norman Wells type construction 


projects. 


Our conclusion should not be interpreted as implying that 
the spread of Canadian industrial society into the Northwest 
Territories is not having an affect upon native peoples and their 
societies. Ourte- “the “contrary. OUr JOGGING Sse coat the 


construction of the Norman Wells Project impacted the three 
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native communities to a much lesser degree than the hamlet of 
Norman Wells. Had the situation been reversed, the impact upon 


country food harvesting and native eating habits may have been 


Quite different. 
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9, APPENDIX A 


4. How much of your household food is ‘country 
food’? 


none or almost none (0- 5%) O 
very little ( 6-15%) O 
some (16-39%) fy 
about half (40 - 60%) 0 
quite alot (61-75%) O 
most (76-94%) C 
all or nearly all (95 - 100%) OC 
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